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INDIVIDUAL INDEPENDENCE. 


Though failing to inspire a glow of continuous admiration, the 
characteristics of belted knight and baron bold have attraction# 
which the social and political excitements of the present cannot 
make us forget. The feudal lord wassuch through inheritance or 
valorous achievements; and to sustain himself in his position 
called into requisition all the energies with which he was endowed : 
—the cunning of his head, and the strength that lay in his arms. 
Brute force and duplicity lent each other assistance to accom- 
plish what neither could accomplish alone; and the feudal lord 
watched his rights with eyes whose vigilance the insidiousness of 
corruption could scarcely charm to forgetfulness of duty, and 
maintained them with struggles, to whose fierceness the torn 
earth and brawny bodies pallid indeath bore testimony. These 
contests fostered and animated by jealousy, and the spirit of 
mutual aggression brought into play developed and invigorated 
passions and traits of character to cope with the existing emergen- 
cies. To none was amore thorough unfolding given than to sel 
relying independence. ‘This though mostly visible in meeting 
the rigid requirements of physical necessities, and seeming to 
lose in these harsh contacts something of its spiritual dignity, 
imparts nevertheless an elevating aspect to his character. Too 
proudtoacknowledge error of conduct lestthat shouldimply cowar- 


dice, too fond of the “pomp and circumstance’’ef power to submit 
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to the encroachments of a rival, without strenuous resistance, 
we well may recognise him as the embodiment of the Man of 
Independence. He possessed great energies and great capaci- 
ties ; but they were not influenced by the counsels of a culti- 
vated intellect, or the impulses of a refined moral sense. 
Hence he erred greatly, yet his errors were committed in the 
darkness of ignorance, not in full light of diffused knowledge ; 
often instigated by a superstitious faith, not reprehended by 
teachings such as we enjoy. 

So near does he seem to have approached the ideal perfection 
of humanity, that Poetry and Romance have adopted him as 
peculiarly their own, and so strong was the contrast between him 
and the Modern Man, that the most philosophical statesman of 
England keenly felt the truth that the age of chivalry was gone. 
Compared with him of “ this age of progress,” the Man of the 
Middle Ages appears te advantage, in whatever contributes to ® 
true manhood :—greater energies, profounder passions, more in- 
dependence ; and with these “he realized desire through action, 
or turned from it with the self-sacrifice of faith.” The absence 
of which qualities and the prevalence of insipidity of character 
and veneration for conventionality, constitute one of the chief 

“signs of the times.” The duties of everyday transactions 
are all conducted by conventional rules—rules formed by wiser 
heads for the use of those whose every action is characterized by 
an ‘inspired want of common sense,”’ 

In the primitive ages of the world, so those tell us who have 
looked into the subject, man entered into rude strife with na- 
ture that conquered she would yield wherewith to satisfy his 
physical necessities. The scenes and modes of conflict have 
long since changed ; but still an arch enemy confronts us ; more 
dangerous as it comes in the disguise of a power, divinely commis- 
Sioned to renovate and project humanity to its culminating destiny. 
Artificialism springing from the condition of subdued nature, 
has in its multiform existence perverted to deeds without names, 
and withered to impotency many of our highest instincts. 

Its tendency is to destroy and merge individuality to uni- 
versal sameness, to reduce all character to a monotonous level, 
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to substitute for whatever is best in us, a fastidious propriety 
and a heartless mechanical exactitude. He who has the cour- 
age and independence to refuse compliance to its exorbitant de- 
mands, runs an imminent risk of being sent by officious friends to 
a mad house ; or if succeeding in preventing an execution of their 
gracious intentions, he is as sure of being considered the bodied 
form of the Genius of diabolical Perversity, and avoided as & 
fellow labourer of the roaring destroyer. ‘Thus artificialism be- 
comes @ hinderance to true refinement, and a curse on our exist- 
ence. In the reign of “ good queen Bess’’ parliament emacted a 
law “to prevent diversity of opinion in matters of church and 
state.”’ Thus did a tyrannical sovereign and legislators as- 
sininely qualified to be such, encroach on the sublime of our 
prerogatives—freedom and thought. A glance at history will 
suffice to show that Elizabeth is not the only usurper of the 
Zights of mankind—that all kingly governments are such 
Whenever power gives assurance or precedent affords a pre+ 
text. 

To possess life, to enjoy the blessings of liberty and to pursue 
happiness through all the mazes and varieties of existence, is in- 
herent to every individual; and unless the commission of a high 
crime has forfeited his claims to them, no earthly power can 
justly prevent his exercise of them. That is a good government 
when supreme and inviolable, it contemplates the interests of 
all, and affords an equality of all. And its efficacy will be none 
the less potent by interfering as little as possible with the small, 
individual relations of life. If it institutes a prying inquiry into 
and attempts to regulate these relations, it becomes a “ direful 
spring of woes unnumbered,” takes away inducement to enter- 
prise, cramps the mighty capacities of the head and heart, and 
reduces man from the primeval dignity of savage freedom to an 
insignificant unit in a lethargic mass. 

This giving to Laws the regulation of all individual concerns 
is one of the fatalest errors mankind has ever committed. Un- 
der a pretended zeal for public good it has wrung with cruelty 
the tenderest and greatest hearts, crushed minds whose produc- 
tions might have influenced for good through the long reach of 
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ages; sent champions of Truth to “feed upon the vapors of a 
dungeon ;”’ instituted the star chamber; anil lit the fires of the 
Inquisition, which yet flare with grim horridness through the 
“ Night of Time.”” Remove then all restraint but such as are 
compatible with the highest liberty ; and the results will be far 
from realizing our hopes. ‘ Men” says Jean Paul, “are like 
sheep: they must have a leader, and will follow him over de- 
struction, precipices and hedge-fences.” Yes, mankind have too 
often been guilty of hero-worship, have too often placed their 
destinies at the disposal of an ambitious Genius, have too often 
reposed child-like faith in dazzling abilities. Thus it was when 
Peter the Hermit, pointing the way withthe Holy Lance, whose 
head was yet crimsoned with the life-drops of the Saviour, led 
a fanatical mass through dreary deserts and over rugged moun- 
tains to wrest from the dominion of Unbelievers the Holy Se- 
pulchre. Thus when France voted a God, and become through 
the sincere demonism of Robespierre, the bed of a gory ocean. 
The times in which these things were done have lapsed away ne- 
ver to return. Good laws, and a faith in their integrity and be- 
nificial efficacy have afforded a compensation for the absence of 
that which would thrill to the prayer of a fanatical priest and 
delight in the frenzied machinations of a Quixotic Statesman. 
With the enlarged and increasing facilities for acquired know- 
ledge mankind have attained a more definite appreciation ac- 
cordingly. 

There is however much yet remaining to be discovered; and 
when discovered, laid to the heart, and then pondered upon with 
“a dreadful earnestness.” In our benevolent exertions to bet- 
ter the external condition of Society, we have cruelly neglected 
the claims of the individual :—his duties, rights and obligations. 
Here is a great error: and it tends to thwart our best efforts. 
We can never efficiently ameliorate Society, unless we form a 
righteous estimate of the relations of the respective units which 
compose it. We live too much in aggregation and thus dissipate 
life: Each of us should endeavor more sedulously to cultivate 
and develop his individuality ; this is the only true self culture. 
Without individuality, our life is fragmentary and centrifugal, 
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having neither unity of resolve nor. unity of result; neither a 
conception of its dignity nor an appreciation of its powers. 
With it cultured and developed we are enabled to resist the ab- 
sorbing tendency of society, and establish a moral and intellec- 
tual consciousness and personality ;—avoid the dreariest of all 
ends, insignificancy, and attain that which endows manhood with 
majesty and worth, individual independence. Were this last the 
only result individuality could give, the attainment of it would 
more than compensate for whatever tribulations and distresses 
we suffered while putting forth our efforts. Without individual 
independence existence were an unmixed curse from whose weari- 
some monotony our soul could only find the pleasures of recreation 
by dancing in fantastic measures to the strange music of its fetters. 
The unconsciousness of our servitude might sooth its severity— 
but would not lessen its degradation. Those times in which inde- 
pendence of character is unhonored, is the golden age of dema- 
gogues whose versatility is equaled alone by their audacity. We 
crimp our lipsat the stinging wit of Erasmus and readily yield ho- 
mage to the comprehensiveness of his intellect and gratitude to his 
exertions ;but our homage and gratitude are mingled with the hear- 
tiest contempt for the servility with which at the wheezings of the 
Vatican, he crept back to the bosom of that power his sarcasm 
had made hideous. Thus we feel whenever we see capacities 
capable of enriching and adorning whatever they might grasp, 
enfeebled by the fellowship of submissiveness ; whenever heay- 
en-born faculties are prostituted through fear. 

Independence is worth whatever life is worth, and we should 
strive to possess it by every honorable effort. Through it man- 
hood has clear vision of its innate greatness. Were it more 
prevalent hypocrisy would be unknown and sincerity would 
reign our conduct. It would give greater zest to the joy of confi- 
dence and the sweetness of friendship. While recognizing life as 
“mighty in its capacities, mighty in purposes and endowed with 
tender and sublime affections ; great in their cultivation and great 
in their exercise, whose relations radiate through all time let us 
endeavor with manly hearts to be true to its requirement and faith- 
ful in discharging the duties it embraces ; neither avoiding respon- 
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sibilities, nor compromising the divinity within us through the 
suggestions of expediency. Seeing the pathway of duty, let 
each say sincerely 

**T would tread it with as firm a step, 

Though it should terminate in cold oblivion, 

As if Elysian pleasures at its close 

Flashed palpable to sight as things of earth.” 





ERROR. 


That error which injures most assumes always the garb of 
truth. When therefore truth is sought its counterfeit should be 
most sedulously shunned. The evils of the present flow directly 
from the errors of the past, notwithstanding man’s constant stri- 
ving after better things. Were the causes and circumstances 
which led to the fall of angel spirits and the ruin of him who 
was just a little below them, embodied in the most concise ex- 
pression, possible that expression would be error. Sin has ne- 
ver yet entered heaven, the presence of the great I Am is a bar- 
rier too effective—in His sight shall no sin live. But the moral 
contagion which rid heaven of half its worshippers must have 
approximated very nearly to healthful worship, to perfect and 
submissive love. The fatal snare succeeding so readily in aliena- 
ting the standard-bearers of the celestial King, who can wonder 
at the easy conquest of His more humble recipients of good? 
As we descend the scale of being from angels unto men, not 
only do we find the conquest complete, but inclination and pow- 
er to resist alike seemingly deficient. The determined rebels 
who pitched their billowy tents in hell and counseled against 
the most high God have long since ‘ sought what re-enforcement 
they could gain from hope, if not, what resolution from despair.’ 
But man—a dupe to his lusts and a victim of stormy passion, 
has remained in total subjection to his arch-seducer. And while 
the remembrance of pristine strength and purity may cause him 
to bestir himself and strive for truth again, a degrading sense 
of impotence and guilt paralyses every energy and again he 
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seeks comfort inerror. Philosophy may teach that in all things 
there is a right and a wrong, but it should not be hence inferred 
that the two are equal or that the incitements to virtue counter- 
balance the temptations to vice. An action well-meant and in- 
trinsically beneficial, may from extraneous circumstances be 
attended with consequences entirely subversive of its original 
aim. An unskillful surgeon may destroy the very life he would 
save. He may be a professional prodigy—he may in the dis- 
secting room have a ready use of instruments and yet from un- 
due timidity or rashness, from slight nervousness or numbness, 
commit blunders which would blight the reputation of the ver- 
iest quack. In attempting reform then philanthropists should 
not rely entirely upon the recitude of their cause or the sinceri- 
ty of their intentions, but should weigh well the self-suggested 
interrogation upon what shall we operate? Vigorous, energet- 
ic action without certainty on this point can but land the cause 
for whose advancement they labor in embarrassing perplexities, 
if not irremediable ruin. The exploded theories of government 
and the abuses consequent on their administration all originated 
in the negleet of this principle. Ly the erroneous idea, that 
useful reform can only be promoted by the most violent revolu- 
tion, how has humanity been wronged and true progress retard- 
ed. Fanatics, some hypocritical, some sincere, embracing 
with furious zeal the feverish dreams of wild and touching poe- 
try, have addressed themselves to generous prejudices, fruitful 
discontents, and even fiendish despair; “ compassing sea and 
land” for the promotion of a beautiful chimera. And were it 
not for the unquestionable existence of an all-wise, all-ruling 
Providence, the assertion might scarcely be deemed hyperboli- 
cal, that by the error of reformers on this point the redemption 
intended for all has been wrested eternally from many. Availi- 
bility has been too eagerly pursued by those who recognize 
themselves as priests to liberty. Instead of determining upon the 
gradual but complete extermination of existing evils and the re- 
moval of their causes, they have contented themselves with hasty 
but partial success. The masses are the tribunal to which all 
appeal for the justice of their cause—they are the only instru- 
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ments through which a revolution may be achieved. But the 
manner in which their favor is courted constitutes the chief ob- 
stacle to the progress of church or state reform. The prevalen- 
cy of strong and bitter prejudices though especially inviting to 
impostors, as a primum mobile is nevertheless tempting to sin- 
cere benefactors. Men of courteous address, superior talents 
and moderate enthusiasm always sway and mostly create public 
opinion—their every whim must be obeyed, their very faults be- 
come virtues. Until conscious of the immense power they pos- 
sess, those thus richly endowed are mostly generous advocates 
of human right, but this generosity is soon swallowed up in a 
growing desire for self-advancement. Granting however, that 
these faculties will continue unperverted by selfish considerations, 
haste induced by want of confidence in generations who succeed 
them often causes those thus favored of nature sadly to misap- 
ply their powers. ‘The fitness of means to an end becomes with 
them a matter of secondary importance. They immediately sum- 
mon to their support that class whose very being seems depen- 
dent upon change—who embrace reform from mere love of rev- 
olution. A great majority of those who are not comprehended 
under this class are won over by interest, sympathy, or possibly 
a sense of duty. The result is a simple change of tyrants. The 
issue of that noisy patriotism to which England’s last King fell 
@ victim, affords a striking example of this obvious fact. Reli- 
gious bigotry urged those pious commoners to resort to the vil- 
est means of popularity and violate alike the letter and spirit of 
that constitution, encroachment upon which they so clamorously 
opposed. And although religious toleration was the puritanic 
watchword, yet if the king had subscribed to the covenant and 
executed the laws against catholics, many a true sword which 
wrought deeds of glorious renown at Edgehill, Stratton and 
Newberry had slept forever in its scabbard. When method and 
princip'e exist only in name, how can revolution differ from re- 
bellion or its leaders from usurpers? An example taken from 
those whose mission seems to have been to scourge the world, 
furnishes negative testimony to the same point. He ‘whose out- 
posts were nations, whose people were kings’—whose sole object 
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was elevation, whose servant was error, laid prejudice, interest, 
religion, passion, all under contribution to his ends. Commo- 
tions, upheavings and frightful anarchy were the end and ob- 
ject of his counsels. This was his wisest policy, for only from 
chaos and confusion could he “ rear the throne of his despotism.” 
But the selfish-ambitious and those who seek the happiness and 
well being of their species cannot consistently stand upon the 
same platform—their systems of operation should be thoroughly 
antagonistic. True progress then need not come through vio- 
lence. In the leveling of ranks, the destruction of law and the 
abolition of obligation abuse thrives and madly riots. The Al- 
mighty to whom the happiness of his creatures is a constant care 
employs not violence to proclaim his love, but by reason would 
he convince the understanding and by showing mercy melt the 
heart. These are we think considerations which should recom- 
mend to all benefactors the exercise of due caution. And 
though present evils weigh heavily upon the millions, ameliora- 
tion should never be attempted without considering the proba- 
bilities of its success. 


M. E. N. 


JESUITISM. 


The middle ages, gloomy in superstition and ignorance, had 
passed; Europe seemed to be arising from the lethargic sleep, 
with which Time had bound her down,—The Arts and Sciences, 
were making rapid strides towards perfection—Paintings shone 
in their most brilliant colorings, and statues stood as if inspired 
with life, so exquisite were their forms, and so natural their 


positions. Learning had turned back upon the vast store-house 


of the Past, to gather from thence, the laurels that hung im- 
perishable on the brows of ancient knowled Italy presented 
a scene of wild confusion—a rivalry dark in its h pes, an | dread 


in its termination, existed not only among the lower classes of 
the people: but crept into the supposedly pure hearts and clean 
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consciences of Popes and prelates. The intellectual enthusiasm, 
which men felt a few years before was diminishing, and the body 
began to assert its supremacy, and loved to hold sweet converse 
with the wine cup, and revel in the midnight debauchery. This 
was the case with almost every class of the people, from the high- 
est to the lowest—so unsettled was the literary state of the coun- 
try, that the lightest and flimsiest productions were the most pop- 
ular. From this scene of riot, pleasant to the body, and this men- 
tal indulgence, papacy was growing weaker and weaker. Pope 
Paul III, saw with pity and anxious care, the speediness with 
which morality changed into baseness, and Lust, horrid in its 
nature and revolting in its actions, supplanted and triumphed 
over pale faced Virtue. He saw unfurled in Germany the ban- 
ner of the reformation, in whose folds were to be smothered 
monopoly and Protection, terms which had too long sounded 
grateful to the upholders of the Holy See. He saw that some 
wise means must be adopted or some subterfuge used, to stop 
the progress of the reformation, whose doctrine, was religious 
privilege—and whose leader, was the dauntless Luther. Little 
assistance could be expected from those numerous bodies of 
Monks, who sat secluded in their monasteries—who led not a 
life of stirring activity, but one of comparative ease ; preferring 
rather to delve deeply into the mysteries of human knowledge, 
than to effect the salvation of one sin stained sou). The Pope 
as he gazed forth upon the splendor of St. Paul’s, whose deeply 
vaulted roof, at morn and eve, resounded with prayer to the 
Omnipotent—little thought that ere long, the Church would 
be raised to a height from whence, his predecessors might gaze 
out upon the face of Europe, and smile at their own imperial 
power—at a height, to which crowned heads might look, with 
awe and envy—ascending to which, from the uncivilized portiens 
of the world—might be heard, the cry of the Christian Savage 
as he felt within him the workings of God’s Holy Spirit. These 
things did he little dream of; but ere time had lopped off anoth- 
er year ; a man, a priest by profession, and a Spaniard by birth, 
knelt at the sacred feet of the Pope, craving permission, to 
found a Society, which should cause the tide of the reformation, 
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in mixed masses, to roll back upon itself; its leaders baffled, and 
its members torn in sunder. A papal Bull, established, this 
Order whose power was unlimited, whose actions unrestrained, 
who bent the knee to no kingly power, and made obeisance 
to none, save God and the Pope. Like the wily and conniving 
Spaniard, from whose brain it emonated, its cry was “ secrecy,” 
and its march “ onward.” ‘They were the sworn enemies of 
Protestantism, and every high and noble principle of soul, was 
sacrificed, and all the baser traits of their nature, were let loose, 
to strangle in its infancy the new-born religion—in the shortest 
time they sprang far above every other society, and their influ- 
ence was felt and acknowledged, not only in the decorated court, 
but in the mountain hamlet. Zealous in their faith, and active 
in their movements, they gave to the Catholic religion a power, 
it never possessed before—a power which extended not only over 
Europe, but over the whole world. Their missionaries, with an 
enthusiasm, amounting almost to madness—explored all nations 
and countries of the world, to spread abroad the doctrines of the 
Roman Catiolic religion. They basked beneath the sun of 
China, and felt the rigours of a Canadian winter, énjoyed the 
voluptuous life of the South Sea Islander; and won from his 
idolatrous worship, the inhabitant of Japan; allowing no human 
arm, no obstacle of nature to oppose them. Being masters of 
the confessional, they gained an insight into the history of indi- 
viduals, and thence into the political state of nations, and with 
an audacity unparalleled, attempted the overthrow of Empires, 
and the subversion of Kingdoms. With an ambitious motive, 
they gave a hellish impulse to wicked actions—success in which, 
might have opened to them, other countries, than France, Italy 
and Spain. Through their instrumentality, the celebrated Gun- 
powder Plot, exploded itself without an explosion—and thousands 
of Jesuit daggers flashed into the hearts of the unfortunate 
sufferers of St. Bartholomew's. While we despise the principles 
of the Society, we can but admire them for the determination 
and energy they evinced in all their enterprises, enterprises 
which were productive of so much misfortune and discord. In 
their favor were enlisted the praises of Power, Talent and 
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Beauty. Power personified in Louis of France, talent that dis- 
played itself in the deistical writings of Voltaire, and beauty 
radiant in tho lovely woman as she knelt at the feet of her 
Jesuit confessor. In their ranks shone a brilliancy of mind 
that might have graced a nobler cause, a more enlightened age; 
and to their profundity as statesmen, their learning as scholars, 
and their mock piety, as divines, is owing to the power and 
unity they possessed—which caused the wise men of the age to 
stand aghast, lest the hand of the Jesuit leader, should hold the 
balance power of Europe. After a long and popular career, 
they turned against, and ultimately destroyed themselves. The 
order, though it possessed the same appearance externally, was 
internally the scene of fractional divisions, so that in the short- 
est time, the original society existed only in name. Thus, it is 
not surprising that the order fell into such low repute, was the 
object of such deep rooted hate. Notwithstanding the satanic 
subtlety of the Jesuits, the outside of the fair fabric, was no 
criterion of the interior ; men who formerly were with it, now de- 
termined to crush, and blast it to the carth. The Philosophers of 
the age, with whom none could compete in argument, and deeply 
founded knowledge—turned against it. The Jansenists render- 
ed memorable from this contest, turned against it, and it fell to 
a depth, deeper than its former height was high. The world and 
the Pope, becoming disgusted with it, the order was abolished. 
Like the Phoenix, it however, arcse from the ashes of its former 
greatness ; but shone, not with its pristine splendor :—The 
world is too civilized, people too enlightened. The devout Cath- 
olic is happy to place in the Jesuit ranks, his ablest men, men 
who occupied a position too exalted for themselves and the world; 
and whose bones now lie embalmed beneath the sacred altar in 
St. Peter’s Holy Church—while to the silver facsimile of their 
leader founder—the knee of the Catholic bends in silent adoration. 





SHAKSPEARE AND CAESAR. 





The historical basis on which Shakspeare built his “ Julius 
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Caesar”’ is a recital of surpassing interest. Shall a scheme of 
of consolidated empire, in the hands of the most competent and 
energetic statesman of antiquity, prevail against the death-spasms 
of an efféte republic, or, failing this, shall the virulent elements 
of Rome be plunged into a conflicting chaos, to whose issue no 


directs, no vision of delightful augury assures, 


<4 


ray of harmon 
no voice of calm authority marshals, the steps of trembling my- 
riads involved in disastrous rout? Such is the magnitude of the 


-e 


stake. The champions are, of the one party, Caesar; at the 
head of the other, the philosophic Brutus, raising his arm against 
his own indulgent friend and patron, with the observant, restless 
Cassius, who saw a meaning in all things, descried danger afar 
off, and struck with opportune vehemence and ready anticipa- 
tion. ‘The reliance of the one was upon the force of his right 
hand, the celerity and judgment of his unerring intellect, the 
popular weight of dictatorial honors and titles : the weapons of 
the other were their secret daggers, their democratic cause, 
their argumentative eloquence. Their fates were respectively 
assassination and suicide. The treatment of such a history by 
the greatest of poets, could not fail of peculiar critical interest. 

There is no denying that the representation of the form most 
prominent in the recorded contest is a failure and distortion. 
The most sententious and severe of military commanders, has 
thrice undergone, first at the hands of his countryman Lucan, 
and more lately, by the dramatic masters of France and Eng- 
land, Corneille and Shakspeare, an inflation which would have 
astonished the family of “ancient Pistol.’’ One symbol of ego- 
tism, especially, and that a most significant one, secures to the 
Emperor an indubitable pre-eminence: namely, the conversa- 
tional habit of self-objectifying, the embodying of one’s self in 
one’s name, the transformation of the Ego into Caesar. Some 
fragment of an apology for Shakspeare may be suggested by 
the authenticated words of the hero, “Quid times? Caesarem 
vehis’’— ; nevertheless, there needs, we presume, no discussion 
of poetical distinctions and proprieties to justify the assertion, 
that such an attempt at sublime self-reliance in the third pes 
son, and contempt of a miscreated bullock—for more imminent 
token of danger there is none,—as this, 
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“Caesar should be a beast without a heart, 

“Tf he should stay at home to-day for fear, 

“ No, Caesar shall not ; Danger knows full well, 

“That Caesar is more dangerous than he,” &e. 
is utterly intolerable. Compare the unparalleled despatch, “ veni, 
vidi, vici,”” with the vaunt 

“ Caesar shall forth: The things that threatened me, 

* Ne’er looked but on my back ; when they shall see 

“The face of Caesar, they are vanished,”— 
and this too when, in sleepless trepidation and night-shirt haste, 
he had five minutes before sent off his servant to the priests, to 
bring him their opinions of success. What! Caesar venting a 
lying braggadocio to the partner of his bosom! We are tempted 
to reverse Lord Jeffrey’s laconic damnation, “This will never 
do,” and close our Shakspeare with, “‘ This will do,” and “ hol- 
ler enough !’ Compare again the fatal shout, ‘‘ The die is cast,” 
with such a despotic and unreasonable self-laudation as responds 
to the suit of Rome’s noblest children in Publius Cimber’s be- 
half. Finally, the pathos, the dignity, the wounded love, the 
indulgent reproach of his dying words, “Thou too, my Brutus,”’ 
are extinguished by the impotent appendage and self-apostrophe, 
“Then fall, Caesar.” Throughout the part of the scenic Cae- 
sar, the quiet consciousness of native power, of a great mission 
to be accomplished under superhuman auspices, and that inde- 
pendence of Fate’s external issues which is the brightest gage 
of a god-like temperament, are transmuted into a shallow self- 
conceit and suspicious cowardice. 

In this unhappy composition there were, it seems, two main 
principles of failure. First, Shakspeare appears to have been 
unfortunate in his selection of Roman annals, on which to base 
his estimate and delineation of events and men. The records 
of that troublous time are, as might be expected, exceedingly 
confused and contradictory ; and Plutarch, the most uncandid 
and undiscriminating of their authors, was the guide whom 
Shakspeare most affected. And we are convinced, that a logi- 
cal perusal of the glorious imperator’s genius, as described by 
Cicero, Seneca, and Sallust, or as evident in his own commenta- 
ries, will effectually quench any credit which the attentive read- 
er may have been disposed to place in Plutarch’s puerile narra- 
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tions. Secondly, it may not be heretical to suppose that the 
“ myriad-minded” could not fully enter into the severe chastity 
of Caesar’s historico-poetical character. While from his enthu- 
siastic requisition no passion withheld its subsidies, the colossal 
simplicity and sternness of the Roman’s genius were entirely 
foreign to his exuberant tone of thought. He had drank little 
into the monotonous awe and terror that impregnated the clas- 
sic drama: and he had no more part or lot in Julius Caesar 
than in Samson Agonistes or Prometheus Vinctus: 

“ The ruins of the noblest man 

That ever lived in the tide of times,” 
should have been left to the restoring hand of Milton, to 
the disciplined tastes and architectural lore of Shakspeare’s 
younger, but more solemn, brother in English song. 

But in his own despite, he stands in the evident shadow of a 
giant in the earth. The quibbling hilarity of the opening scene, 
the familiar mirth with which he sets foot in the penumbra, is 
effectually subdued in the very optskirts of the gloom: and the 
pathos of human agency bends reverently suppressed in the pres- 
ence of that inexorable fate which overhangs all ancient concep- 
tions of Life and Death and Tragic Art. Prophetic Nature in- 
terposes to magnify the Atlantean office of the emperor, upbear- 
ing the “weight of mightiest monarchies:” the tremors that shook 
her deep foundations, and the terrors that begirt her aerial tow- 
ers are sublimest intimations what world-wide interests were 
staked upon the now ripened plans of revolution, and how grand 
was he on whose projected overthrow the future of Earth’s un- 
conscious nations depended. The downfall of his domination, 
like that of primeval Saturn’s, was published in the heavens and 
the earth; but no interpreter cried authoritatively, Thou art the 
man! Beasts of the desert beleaguered the capitol, the owl hoot- 
ed over the noonday forum: phantom squadrons joined battle 
in the skies, and spectres squealed in the deserted streets: men 
went to and fro in robes of flame—most ominous of all, one 
meagre, lonely, wild-eyed Roman, before whose sinister mein 
even Caesar was wont to quail, walked scornfully abroad and 
triumphed in the tumult, courted “the cross-blue lightning” 
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and bared his bosom to the thunder-stone. But the morrow, 
and the maturity of the now inevitable plot, first revealed, revealed 


too late, around whose devoted head concentred all the terror of 





the night. 
But it is especially after having Leen despatched from the 


scenes, that Shakspeare’s Caesar asserts his classic dignity and 
actual historical moment. Strange to say, at that very point 
also, several commentators have contemplated, and one admin- 
istered, a bisection of the play—for the reason, that there the 
office of Hero changes hands. What then? The truth is, that 
every available dramatic scene presents its own peculiar hero to 
our attention and our sympathies. The introductory scene is 
devoted to Marullus; Cassius, Portia, Casca, Ligurius, each have 
a seasonable pre-eminence ; and these high-toned apologists for 
a monopoly of the heroic honors stand inexpiably guilty of hav- 
ing omitted to erect the 3rd Scene of Act III into a Shakspearian 
drama on the fate of Cinna. Moreover, inasmuch as we con- 
ceive any interest in human affairs upon the observation of wager 
and battle, tragedy, seeking to elicit emotions most vivid, is obli- 
ged to present us definite hostile arrays, and the victory uncer- 
tain. Hence arises the propriety, almost to a degree of neces- 
sity, of two heroes at least, leaders of the opposing forces, and 
not desperately and incontestably unequal in the combat. In 
effectiveness, Iago is no whit inferior to Othello in that memo- 
rable conflict of the elements infernal and divine that slumber 
side by side in mortal breasts, no less invokes the passions, no 
less enchains the imagination ; and loses to his rival and victim 
the honorable title of “ hero,” not by deficient power, but by 
disgusting principles,—not to Othello’s might, but to his impo- 
tence, bewilderment, ruin ; not to his demands of fealty and res- 
pect, but to his pleas for pity and compassion. But suppose, as 
in “ Julius Caesar,”’ both champions are gifted with undeniable 
claims to sympathy and veneration—are champions, not of an- 
tagonist principles, but of conflicting opinions and circumstan- 
ces: suppose the poet, as we have said, has advanced into 
the sphere, where a fate, higher than divine, suppresses in & 
great measure, and overshadows, the moral agency of man, 
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wherein we place the true significance of the heroic distinction, 
then “hero” is their common name and eminence. The integri- 
ty of the struggle, not the playing of parts, or the shifting of scenes, 
is the basis and standard of dramatic unity; and that through- 
out this poem such a purity is maintained, that the assassination 
of Caesar is an epoeh in its progress, not a terminator, that the 
spirit of “ great Julius’’ is present unto the end, mightily aveng- 
ing itself on the authors of his death, is prominently and expli- 
citly revealed to the attentive reader. To the shame of the im- 
pertinent critics who have lamed and divided his plan, now it is 
that the poet restores, by artifices among the most efficient and 
elegant to which literature can point, the distorted majesty of 
Caesar. There are the craft and duplicity of Anthony, recall- 
ing his master’s dauntless will and imperial pride: there is the blind 
and fickle violence of the plebeian mob, suggesting the constant 
purpose and the giant politics that yesterday kept them awe- 
struck and harmless; there is the secret conclave of the trium- 
viate, the cruel, cowardly proscription, renewing the memory 
of the intrepid justice that was smitten by assassins on the occa- 
sion of its exercise, no less than of the clemency that secured 
the title “‘ miseris perfugium ;” there are, infecting, subdividing, 
undermining one party, the treacherous ambition of Anthony, 
the feverish suspicions of Octavius, the ineffective and despised 
simplicity of Lepidus; on the other side, is the petty quarrel of 
Brutus and his colleague: and all these things bear witness that 
Rome with Caesar is fallen from her steadfastness, that the bond 
of its unity is perished with the head of its Executive, that the 
“Peace, Freedom and Liberty” published by the blood-besmeared 
conspirators is void and visionary : that the “‘sail-broad” flutter- 
ings of Anarchy are fast unsettling the atmosphere of the seven 
hills, her black wings to be folded finally at the feet of an iron 
despotism and doomed empire. Especial care has Shakspeare 

taken to set forth that the continuity of the action is not distur- 

bed nor its import deranged, by the sacrifice of its first and no- 

blest victim. His successor in command, the avenger of his 

blood confesses his virtual and vengeful presidence among the 


cenes himself was to initiate,— 
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And Caesar’s spirit, ranging for revenge, 
Shall in these confines, with a monarch’s voice, 
Cry ‘ Havock,’ and let slip the dogs of war. 


The shadow of one fearful day rests ominous on the dissensions 
of the guilty chiefs, 

Remember March, the ides of March remember, 
Twice upon the privacy of the unhappy Brutus did Caesar’s 
ghost intrude the reminiscence of his crime, the presage of his 
fate. The expiation of Caesar’s murder was the distinctly 
stated issue at Philippi— 


When think you that the sword goes up again? 
Never, till Caesar’s three-and-thirty wounds 
Be well avenged— 


Finally, we might suppose that the last words of Brutus, 


Caesar. now be still; 


I killed thee not with half so good a will, 
and of Cassius, 


Caesar, thou art revenged 
Even with the sword that killed thee, 


clasping like a sacred bond the death-scene in the Capitol to 
the suicides at Philippi, would have secured the plot total invio- 
late by the undiscerning anatomy of the rashest critics ; or, if these 
guarantees of unity fel] vainly on the ear, that yet the voice of 
Brutus, rapt midway on the decisive field into the presence of 
his foe, 


O Julius Caesar, thou art mighty yet! 
Thy spirit walks abroad, and turns our swords 
In our own proper entrails, 


might have repelled their officious emendations, and taught them 
punctually to revere the genius, which, gradually disencumber- 
ing itself of a mendacious history and an imperfect lore, arose 
erect, saw the true majesty of Julius Caesar in a more appropri- 
ate light than Plutarch ever dreamed of, or than itself could 
permanently command, and raised a superstructure, which, even 
with its one great artistic aberration, is among the most attrac- 
tive and creditable monuments that testify of Shakspeare. 
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Tis poem ‘71s suggested and designed while listening to 


tinuing tae common strain. 
’ First Zephyr. 
First Storm. 
Second Zephyr. 
Voces Concerti. { Whirlwind. 
Second Storm. 
j Third Storm. 
Third Zephyr. 
Ist. Zzpayr—When sun-light blushes on the morn, 
And wakes the smiles of dewy flow’rs, 
And gilded wings of Fairies, borne 
Upon the gladness of the hours, 
Bestir the stilly air, and shake 
A rosy sweetness o’er the dale, 
To teach the slumb’ring Zephyr wake, 
And float along the gentle vale, 
I claim my origin and home, 
And from those lightsome flutterings, 
I flew, and breathe the rich perfume, 
That loads my own from Fairy wings, 
I rose, where Beauty’s fairest forms, 
, Smile o’er decay’s effacing grave, 

. Where noontide’s sportless brightness warms 
And sparkles on the lucid wave. 
oru—Whose chainless billows, surging foam, o’er leap 

And bare the ancient rocks, that moveless rise, 
Like monarchs impotent, from where they keep 
Dark counsel of the mystic destinies, 
Which hiss on death, and make shipwreck dire 
And checkless storms, the plaything of their ire. 
Tis here I drive my rimless ocean car 
1 Amid the thunder breathing waves that lash, 
And vainly rage in an unweaponed war, 
Wherein mad ocean’s arms in fury dash. 
2nd. Zerurr—The sparkling dew that falls so brightly 
‘ From the clouds that circle earth, 
Rests not on the flowers so lightly, 
L As to fear my coming forth. 
Through the fields where bloom the daisies, 
*Neath the training myrile’s love ; 
Where the gay bicds sing their praises, 
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In the shadow-peopled grove ; 
Gliding o’er the limpid fountain, 
Where the playful Peri dwell ; 
From the dark and silent mountain, 
Through the gently winding dell ; 
I have floated with the measure 
Of soft music’s dying flow, 
As it breathes last swells of pleasure, 
Fainter each, more richly low. 
As the moon her bright stars numbered, 
Gently rising in the east, 
Kissed a babe that sweetly slumbered 
On its youthful mother’s breast. 
Through a maiden’s silken tresses, 
Gently stole my simple song, 
As the moon light spirit presses 
Chords which sweetest strains prolong. 
Love and friendship, truth and gladness, 
Smiled and flourished in my way ; 
Falsehood hate and gloomy madness, 
Vanished in their own decay. 
Twilight melted into brightness, 
Ushering the early day ; 
And the clouds with wings of lightness, 
Sparkled o’er like sunlit spray. 
Wuiriwinp— Wound a dismal mist around the mountain’s brow, 
The lightning for its diadem, and whirls 
Of storm-clouds shattered, like rent banners, flow, 
And in the gloom their angry columns furl. 
The rifted rocks, torn from their bedded seat, 
Beneath the weight of venerable snows, 
In black’ning void imponderable meet, 
As childhood’s wantoned hand the pebble throws. 
3rd. Zepuyr—Above the bosom of the lake, 
Where music revels in each shell, 
And waking sound of love forsake 
Their pearly chambers, where the swell 
2nd. Sroru—Of ice-bed storms distil their chilly breath, 
And frosty crested messengers of death 
Ist. Zepoyr—Move in the wave reflected beam, 
And sparkle in the rosy gleam 
3d. Sroru—That scathes and blackens beauty’s lifted head, 
With the familiar wreathing of its fire, 
And glares triumphant on the hideous dead 
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Of nature and of man, one funeral pyre, 
2nd. Zepuyr—Where hope suspends its fadeless wreath, 
Illumined with the ceaseless light 
That smiles upon the gloom of death, 
And mingles joy with sorrow’s night. 
I am the breath of Him who moves, 
A Spirit, through the earth and sky, 
And whisper of the distant loves 
Concealed afar in hope that lie. 
My kiss revives the fevered brow, 
And soothes the captive’s galling chain, 
Till pleasures gently whispering flow, 
Makes patience smile at baffled pain. 
From many an infant’s dimpled face, 
I’ve stol’n a smile of angel light, 
The faded lip of age to grace, 
Like stars that cheer dull, solemn night. 
The spirit music of the sky, 
That wakes afar on golden wing 
The essence of a sound to die, 
Faint shadow of a whispering. 
I’ve borne upon my pinion soft, 
And cheered the earth-born heart so cold, 
Till life did seem to mingle oft 
With joys unearthly and untold. 
No vengeance-breathing instrument, 
My course unmarked by terror’s frown, 
A messenger of peace I’m sent, 
Light herald of the peaceful dawn, 
1st. Srorw—When angry storms shall furl their chainless wings, 
Warritwinp—When furious whirlwinds-bellowings have ceased, 
2nd. Srorm— And sleep has lulled their harmless murmurings, 


3d. Sroru— Like serpent’s slumber on an infant’s breast. 
M. 





OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


As we unroll history’s scroll, and wander along through the 
solitude of the mighty past, there are many events which strike 
us with a peculiar interest, and which we love to stop and con- 
emplate. Our attention is attracted by the glory and renown 
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of some country, or the character aad distinction of some gifted 
son; and what nation is more apt to attract our gaze, than old 
Ireland, or what name more worthy of our admiration than that 
of Oliver Goldsmith. There are many whose names rank higher 
in the literary world, but few whose memory is more revered. 
Of poor but respectable parentage, it was predetermined not to 
give him a collegiate education, but his extraordinary powers of 
mind were discovered so early in youth, that this advantage 
could not be denied him. Here then was opened to him a field 
from which he mizht have culled the fairest flowers, and have 
woven a wreath of undying laurels, but unfortunately his con- 
viviality of disposition beckoned him on in another career. Like 
Schubart, he was ever the favorite among his jovial companions, 
and suffered his youthful existence to flicker out like an ignis- 
fatuus, when it might have gleamed forth with meteoric brilliancy, 
casting light and life to all around. Thus was the flower of his 
youth permitted to remain in obscurity, and “waste its fragrance 
on the desert air,” but only to bloom in the spring time of 
manhood, with more beautiful tints and a sweeter fragrance. 
Being an ardent admirer of the beauties of nature, he left his 
home with no companion nor means of subsistence but his flute, 
toroam “a stranger in a strange land.’”’ Wherever his wander- 
ing footsteps bore him, he ingratiated himself into the hearts of 
the people, and learned from the only true source, the perfec- 
tions of human art. From thence, his mind becoming more 
active, would sometimes dive down into the hidden recesses of 
classic lore and English literature, and present to the world the 
fruits of its investigation, with redoubled strength, and unfore- 
seen beauty; and at other times, would soar aloft amid the 
realms of fancy, but never without the habiliments of reality 
for its plumage. With that love of truth of one inspired, and 
the native tenderness and simplicity of Sappho, he wins his way to 
the hearts of his readers. Who can peruse that touching lament 
of the decay of “sweet Auburn! loveliest village of the plain,” 
without almost dropping a tear of compassion, for the homeless 
and deserted wanderer? Like the prodigal son, * after his 
wanderings around this world of care,” he wished “ to husband 
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out life’s taper at the close’’ beneath his own vine and fig tree ;”” 
but alas! time, that silent destroyer of ail things earthly, had 
wrought its changes there, and home once, was home no longer. 
The earnestness and simplicity of his poety is a mirror in which 
his true character is reflected, and though perheps some faults 
may appear, we are constrained to say of him, as he said of the 
Village Pastor, 
“ And e’en his failings leaned to virtue’s side.” 

Never did nature have a sweeter delineator of her beauties, 
nor was ever lyre strung to sing the praises of one so universal- 
ly loved and respected. The epithet of “ poor Goldsmith,” 
which was always applied to him, is alone sufficient tv prove 
with what tender feelings of sympathy and affection he was 
regarded. 

He had his faults, but they were like tender weeds among 
rose bushes, so nearly allied to excellence, that we can scarce 
weed out the vice, without eradicating the virtue. His kind and 
generous heart too often prompted him to acts of benevolence, 
when he himself in reality was an object of charity, but alas! 
how few there are against whom this fault can be alledged. 
Happy for him had prudence been numbered among his many 
virtues, and he had given a thought to the morrow, bnt “suf- 
ficient unto the day is the evil thereof,” seemed his only maxim. 
Many of his contemporaries have pointed at him the finger of 
ridicule, and laughed to scorn many of his foibles, but “ the 
Eros of success has ever an Anteros of envy.” Byron claims 
for Crabbe the honor of being “ Nature’s sternest painter, yet 
the best” —we claim for Goldsmith, Thompson and Cowper, the 
honor, of being the only true poets of rural life. Dear reader, 
if it should ever be your happy lot to visit Westminster Abbey, 
go to the Poet’s Corner, and thou wilt behold “the tomb of 
Oliver! press not, O stranger, with the foot of folly, the vener- 
able dust. Ye who care for nature, for the charms of song, for 
the deeds of ancient days, weep for the historian, the naturalist, 


the poet.” 
J. 
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WHICH IS THE BEST DECIDER OF A TRIAL—JUDGE 
OR JURY. 


As long as human nature remains the same, guilt must inevi- 
tably follow. The tendencies to vice are so many, and the 
purity which she feigns, so nearly resembles the simple truth 
that it requires a sound heart and stern mind to withstand her 
seductive influences. The happiness and safety of society de. 
mand that crime should receive its punishment, but the present 
judicial system grants to every criminal the right of trial. Such 
a course is no more than right. We often form wrong opinions 
concerning the culpability of persons who are really innocent. 
Prejudice is frequently so strong as to misguide our reason, and 
when this is not the case, we cannot always tell the truth from 
appearances. The accused should for these satisfactory reasons 
be tried before men whose minds are unbiassed and able to tell 
from the simple evidence whether he is really guilty. These 
requirements are however far greater than we would at first 
suppose. Witnesses are often unwilling to tell the simple truth, 
and its needs a great degree of skill to elicit and notice the 
sought evidence which in such a case is generally incidental. 
It has been questioned whether judge or jury is best able to 
decide atrial at law. We think that the evidence preponderates 
to the former side. Judges are generally men of good natural 
abilities who have been trained by a thorough course of study. 
A careful perusal of the best authors in a language, cannot fail 
to store a mind with useful and ornamental knowledge—to ren- 
der it more equally balanced, and make it able to analyze truth 
and error when commingled. On the other hand a jury consists 
of men chosen from the public at large, untrained in the intri- 
cacies of thought, these men are not able to weigh the merits of 
contending parties, with that nicety which is absolutely essen- 
tial to disclose the truth. Their advantages are fewer and their 
knowledge is of course more limited. Again judges are in most 
cases acquainted with the statistics of crime. As long as the 
principles of human nature remain the same, similar causes may 
be expected to produce like effects for external differences in 
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the customs, manners and religion of a country, will not alter 
the analogy in the least. Beside this, judges are generally law- 
yers who have seen much practice, and in their attendance upon 
courts and also in private consultation, have seen much of the 
human heart. When brought to decide upon a case they are for 
these reasons necessarily more able to discern the truth than 
those who have never passed through such valuable training. 
It has been urged however that jurymen who are generally en- 
gaged in business, are better acquainted with life as it is than a 
judge who has been shut up in study, confined to his books. But 
although the shrewd observations of those who have seen much 
of men and know many of their faults, is worth a great deal in 
practical decision, we cannot see that they are better qualified 
than a judge forming a judgment on a case. He has seen many 
trials before where principles similar to those now discussed, 
were at issue and witnessed the tricks which guilty culprits use 
to elude punishments. He has moreover read statements of 
trials which were like the one now occupying the public attention, 
which have been attested to try authentic writers. Learning 
added to abservation must certainly outweigh the latter when 
alone. We also consider a judge as a better decider of a trial, 
because he is acquainted with the laws. As the crime in ques- 
tion must be judged and punished by these laws, such a know- 
ledge is of course invaluable. A skillful mind is needed to 
discern to what particular punishment the culprit is liable, and 
to try him by that standard for the absence of such a procedure 
would be manifestly unfair. Arguments if concordant with 
justice must not be used for proving the same thing, unless they 
relate to the same subject. Yet not one of a hundred of the 
citizens of our country, is acquainted with the laws by which he 
is governed, and it is from them that jurymen are chosen, 
Another superiority of the judge is, that he is less liable to be 
moved by the prevalent popular feeling. The mental culture to 
which he has been subjected enables him to perceive the folly 
of those extremes to which people are often carried. His rea- 
soning powers which have been so fully developed, try hig 
studies and experience, shows — the folly of those fanaticisms 
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and impostures which are continually producing in the public 
mind temporary deviations from what isright. Thus he is much 
more able to decide upon principles of justice at all times and 
under all circumstances than men drawn from the people, who 
sympathize with their movements, and share in their wildest 
undertakings. It has been said however that judges are far 
more liable to lay aside the truth in their decisions than jurymen, 
because they are often prompted to desire a re-election by means 
of the salary which they receive. We do not think however, 
that this is so probable as we would at first sight suppose. In 
the first place, it must be remembered that officers in this country, 
depend upon the will of the people, but that it is only exercised 
at quite great intervals. Judges have therefore no inducements 
to act unjustly, for although «he popular feeling may at the 
time be against their decision even if it is right, it will certainly 
coincide with it in the final instance. Many causes tend to 
vitiate public opinion, but simple truth ultimately prevails. By 
the time that the judge’s term of office expires, or at the farthest 
by the end of his successor’s, popular feeling will agree with his 
decision. Thus his own advantage offers inducements to the 
judge to act uprightly. And secondly we must remember that 
he is liable to be tried by those very laws upon which he now 
gives his decisions. People often are deterred from calling 
the guilty to account when many are concerned in a crime, but 
when they see a singie individual who has committed many 
crimes remaining unpunished, they are apt to bring him to a trial. 
Hence the safety and happiness, of a judge is involved in a far 
greater degree than that of the jury. Again the ultimate jus- 
tice of public opinion brings the character of the judge toa 
greater test, than that of a body of men chosen from the people. 
Jurymen give their decision and then retire back into private 
life, whereas a judge remains before the public as a prominent 
man, even after he has laid down his office. The tarnish which 
injustice would leave upon his character is a far greater dissua- 
sion from acting wrong, than it would be in the case of a jury. 
Time fails us to protract the present controversy any farther. 
It is both interesting and instructive to study the character of 
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our national institutions, and see wherein they are susceptible of 
improvements. The more we think upon the laws under which 
we are governed, the more we admire the character of those 
great men who framed them, and wonder how they planned in 
such times, such a perfect code. While we cherish their memo- 
ry with the warmest gratitude, and esteem their valuable labors, 
let it be our loveliest task to finish what they began, and supply 
the wants which they overlooked, and the deficiences which time 
has created. 





POWER—ITS UNIVERSALITY. 


For countless centuries, sciolists have attempted to unravel 
the mysteries of nature, but neither the Magian nor the Platon- 
ist, nor even the mighty Bacon, has dived deep enough into the 
sea of knowledge to pluck up the truths buried there, like coral 
islands in old ocean’s depths. Each phenomenof and tongue- 
less atom that constitutes the totality of the universe, is one dark 
hieroglyph, and no interpreter has yet appeared with the pro- 
phet’s vision and the seer’s ken, to ungloom allits mighty meanings. 
Man, the noblest work of the supreme Artificer, is the grandest 
and most sublime mystery. Mystery of mysteries! grand 
coalition of soul and body, Heaven and Earth! a veil, more 
impenetrable than that which shrouded the Egyptian Isis, con- 
ceals thy wondrous secrets, and wraps in its folds of darkness» 
the arcana of thy intricate being. 

Philosophy and nature teach us, that power is a principle of 
being—a potent essence in the combination of existence—a 
great all-creative axiom. This power is innate and inherent, 
and as one of the constituent properties of creation, wonderful 
and strange. Save that it is an universal, primordial substance 
and arises from the source of all things, whose chiefest attribute 
is his omnipotence, we know nothing of it—for it is lost in the 
gloom haunted mazes of that untried labyrinth, the internal, 
until it appears again, exemplified and manifest, in the external 
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around us. Here we see it every day, its workings on the 
human heart—its influence over nations and individuals—here, 
we gaze upon its luring brightness, and are dazzled by its en- 
chanting splendor. An universal aim and ambition of man is 
power. Inequality permeates the entire mass of creatural being. 
“One star surpasseth another star in glory,” so one man 
surpasseth another in power. It is this surpassing his fellows, 
ruling them, mastering them, that is so general a desire of man. 
In every age it is the charm that wakes to action the living 
soul—it is the ‘be-all and the end-all’ of our endeavours here 
upon this shoal and beach of time. Inscribed upon the horo- 
loge of the past in characters of living light, we behold one 
unending, never broken record of strivings, and of counter- 
strivings, of efforts, and of counter-efforts, all expended, wasted 
and consumed, in the eager race to gain this shining goal. 
Look at the great world-conqueror, devastating kingdoms, over- 
throwing principalities, overwhelming dynasties, wringing from 
the hearts of man an ocean of blood, from the eyes of widows 
and orphans an ocean of briny tears, to baptise himself in, the 
universal king ; then weeping, lamenting that there were no more 
worlds to conquer. Look at the “Jone Corsican,” enslaving 
France, ravaging Europe, mounting with punic daring “ the rock- 
ribbed Alps,” stamping his victorious iron heel upon the ruins 
of imperial Rome, bearding in his frozen den the rugged Rus- 
sian bear, vulture-like, pouncing with greedy talon upon the de- 
caying carcass of Memphian glory ; all for power; power that 
deserted him and left him to his enemies, left him to expiate on 
St. Helen’s sea-girt isle, an age of enormities and crimes, left 
him to strive on the shores of eternity with the serpent of the 
scorpion sting, a guilty conscience, and left him to yield, Lao- 
coon-like, to its poisonous coils. That the past is dedicated to 
power, look in the archives of eternity, its foster-parent, and 
registered there is the offertory of its sacrifice. The present 
as it comes sweeping and surging by, bearing on its bosom an 
argosie freighted with the riches of life, visits for a moment 
the shrine of this greedy Moloch, and deposits there its conse- 
crated earth. From the caverns of “the many voiced, un- 
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fathomed future,” the airy tongue of echo whispers man of 
power, and ‘the fixed persuasion of success turns his fired spirit 
to triumphant adamant.”’ Every clime too feels this all-pervading 
influence. The land of ancient Persia, situate beneath the 
equatorial rays of the worshipped sun, an empire in whose 
burning, desert wastes spring the ripest fruits of passion, sent 
forth its countless hosts of meeting multitudes to gorge the 
hunger of insatiate power, and grasping at too wide dominion, 
fell in one tremendous ruin. The hordes of fur-clad North-men, 
in whose breasts are congealed to an icy coldness the warmer 

feelings of nature, when the rays of the sun of power shine 
upon them, melt, and thaw like the frozen snow into an angry 

torrent, a torrent that sweeps away all obstacles, before which 

the seven-hilled city in all its mountain strength, was but as a 

reed before the blast. From the pearled orient to the golden 

west, all is one vast olympic course where man meets man in 

ambitious contest. An unfading chaplet wreathed from the 
Hesperides of fame, is the victor’s crown, but alas { too frequent, 

as the thorn grows upon the same stem with the blooming 

rose, so misery and woe circle in the bright coronet of power. 

Too often, just as the mariner on ambition’s stormy main is 

about to gain the haven of his hopes, a rude billow wrecks his 

frail barque, and all is lost in bitter disappointment. 

Power is as multiform as shape, and “like the unsteady 
lizzard takes the hue of many coloured circumstance.” Phan- 
tom-like it is gifted with ubiquity, and assumes to the pictured 
gaze of every devotee, “the fairest colours of its heart’s creation.” 
The student in his lonely hermit cell pores over the dreams of 
sages and tomes of antiquated lore, storing his mind with 
stern, potent, massive knowledge, that in the fulness of time he 
may come forth and build for himself “an eyrie on the heaven- 
kissed heights of wisdom.’’ The bard, imbued with the genius 
of poesie, alive with the inspirations of thought, “ thought, that 
commands all coming times, and haunts the mind as eagles the 
mountain air, “ rich dark ivy througt, sunned o’er with fire, that 
twines itself around the deathless stems of their names—names 
ever on the world’s broad tongue,” the bard inspired with the 
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melody of celestial harmony, strikes on the diapason of the soul, 
a chord that thrills through time. The warrior, mad with am- 
bition, marches to power over hecatombs of dead, holocausts 
offered up on the altar of his passion, and pools of blood. The 
heritage of command is noble, but how much more noble is it to 
see the lofty, unswerving spirit hurling aside all opposition, and 
moving majestically, gloriously on to seize the aurean prize of 
pawer? Ambition and hope open up in dreams to the young 
mind visions, how ravishing? and how sublime is the spectacle 
of that youthful mind, glowing with its kindred, lightning, 
grappling and wrestling with the giant world and finally victo- 
rious, fulfilling its bright destiny, and throned in the realm of 


fame. 
And not to this sphere is confined alone this longing after 


power. Ambition stole serpent-like into the Paradise of God, 
and weaned from their allegiance empyrean thrones. Angel and 
archangel, cherubim and seraphim, leagued in dire rebellion to 
throw off their splendid vassalage, and led on by that fierce 
spirit, who had “rather reign in hell than serve in heaven,” 
raised impious war for sovereignty within the etherial battlements, 
and dared the Almighty’s vengeance, suffering now the wages 
of their sin in “converse with everlasting groans, unrespited, 
unpitied, unreprieved ages of hopeless end.” T. 





FALSE DEVOTION. 


Look how the world’s poor people are amaz’d 
At apparition, signs, and prodigies !—Suak. 

From the remotest ages of antiquity to the present moment, 
the heart of man has always proved an impure fountain, sending 
forth streams at once polluted and hurtful. Ambition with its 
gaudy array of fascinating inducements, has persuaded many 
to regard with disdain the ordinary avocations of life, and long 
to equal the fame of those, whose splendid achievements have 
rendered their names immortal. The timid peasant inflamed 
with an inordinate desire for gaia, leaving his furrow untraced 
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in the new mown field; speeds his way to far distant climes, 
there toiling for golden ore, where perchance the pestilence is 
wont to hold its revels, or where the icy chain of winter is never 
broken. Among many such, there is one emotion which al- 
though less defined, still exercises a singular control. Like a 
mystic spell its influence is felt pervading the soul, when scarce 
that may be found from which to mark its rise, or by which to 
denote its progress. As the mist at early dawn, when spring 
with genial ray chases back him of the frosted locks, is wont to 
settle heavily upon the fair face of nature; so in the remote 
periods of man’s existence, did the spirit of superstition gather 
dark!y around his soul. Previous to the decline of enlightened 
spiritualized religion, this world was free from its thraldom. The 
happy pair who at creation’s dawn wandered amid the beauties 
of a newly formed Paradise, knew no emotions of this character. 
The gloomy shades of midnight inspired not a single feeling of 
awe or terror, for innocent and blessed they remember that 
He alone was there, whose mandate could at any moment call 
forth light from the darkness of chaos. Coeval with the preva- 
lence of ignorance, was the sway of blind superstition and 
error. That untutored mind within whose secret chambers the 
lamp of Revelation has never shed one genial ray, how can it 
be free from those grievous shackles which false devotion im- 
poses? Can he comprehend the excellent glory of the great “I 
am,” when in the Book of life he has never traced his destiny, 
but wanders amid the countless mazes of conjecture, uncertain, 
trembling ? No wonder is it, that when the star of Bethlehem 
has been blotted out from the moral horizon, that man in lone- 
liness and sorrow, should tread a mournful and untried pathway 
to the tomb. Although beclouded by that curtain of mystery, 
which to the ignorant mind veils the attributes of the Deity, he 
must nevertheless have a God, and accordingly fashions one 
after the dictates of his ownbenighted reason. Hence it is that 
upon the pages of history we see so many deplorable instances 
of deluded fancy, superstitious worship, and uncertain concep- 
tions of truth. Go to the Ganges, and mark well the last 
struggles of that perishing babe; consider attentively that 
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curling smoke as it rises from the funeral pile of a deceased 
husband, fraught with the dying groans of a widowed wife, 
view those countless carcases showing where the cruel car of 
Juggernaut has rolled, and then in another clime, hear the sound 
of that huge drum, whose muffled beat comes with awful import 
across the lake, telling the sad tale that a hundred hearts lay 
palpitating upon the altar of the God of Mexico. Regarding 
these, does not religious superstition coupled with ignorance and 
cruelty, appear terrible in the extreme? Frequently learning 
discrete and philosophical cannot dissipate entirely the evil 
effects; for in the streets of that city whose fame once filled 
a known world, were altars seen, dedicated to an “unknown 
God.” This city was not wanting in the literature and learning 
of the age. Her thousand stately columns loudly proclaimed that 
architecture flourished there. Her famous academies frequented 
by the great and noble of the land, clearly proved that amid 
the classic groves of the Academus, the philosophy of a Plato, 
or an Aristotle was not forgotten; while the Grecian artist was 
hailed in every land as the glory of his race. While to the out- 
ward eye these places of antiquity appeared fruitful mistresses 
of the arts and sciences, still how wofully were they blinded by 
superstition. Around those unknown Gods clustered a depth of 
mystery, which the unaided reason could not fathom. When 
viewing some verdant grove, the thought was immediately 
impressed, that within those retired grottos dwells Genii and 
rustic Fauns. He saw no meandering stream without remem- 
bering that beneath its limpid waters sported those fair nymphs, 
who bore Hylas from the companionship of Hercules. In this 
there was pleasure. A sweet fancy moved it all. But when 
turning from these placid scenes he thought of his latter end, 
immediately the mystic form of Charon stood revealed in all its 
terrible obscurity. He thought not of another world, but its 
shores were seen lashed by the dark waves of the Sty- 
gian flood, while all the accompanying horrors of Hades came 
crowding thick and fast upon his mind. Perchance his bones 
might lie unburied upon a foreign strand, and then what mourn- 
fal forebodings harrowed his very vitals, for in that event he 
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must descend into those gloomy regions, where the daughters of 
Danaus vainly attempt to fill vessels which can hold no water— 
where Ixion turns his massive wheel, and Tantalus strives to 
slake his thirst in streams that ever elude his lips—where Sis- 
syphus with unavailing labor, rolls up that huge stone which 
eternally falls back, and Tityus feels the gnawings of the vulture 
preying upon his bleeding heart, knowing no diminution. Read 
the productions of a Virgil, and see how the mind of that great 
man sympathized in the secret anxiety and dread, which possess- 
ed the breasts of others in view of such scenes. What was the 
battle cry of the aborigines of our country? The bones of our 
warriors lie uncovered—their couches have not yet been washed 
clean—their spirits cry out against us, and they must be aveng- 
ed. With this determination fixed in their minds, neither the 
defying war-song nor fierce grapple of their enemies, could deter 
them from the bloody conflict ; for the incentive to action was 
greater far than any dread of death. Scenery often inspires 
feelings of superstition and awe. Especially is this the case with 
the ignorant and deluded. In the mind of the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Britain, every breeze which blew from the Isle of Mona, 
came only to awaken sensations of mystery. How often are 
associations of a similar character linked with the ivy mantled 
towers, and gray old walls of some baronial castle, whose in- 
mates long since have passed that “bourne, from which no 
traveller returns.’”” When the shades of evening gather thickly 
upon its ruined battlements, and dark vapors of night float above 
its deserted halls, think you the simple peasant dare unattended 
tread those gloomy halls or pace the forsaken courts? Let ex- 
perience decide. Why this peculiarly forcible and unaccounta- 
ble dread? Because his imagination suggests, that dark 
messengers of night await his approach, or perchance the spirit 
of some departed knight is even now performing its accustomed 
rounds, keeping a sleepless vigil gver these crumbling ruins. No 
wonder if in the fearful cavern of Porthmawr through which 
in stygian darkness flows that acheronic stream, the Melte—no 
wonder, that in this surrounding wilderness of nature, strange 
legends should prevail, tnat fairies may be seen sporting in the 
14 
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beautiful cascades of the Hepste, or that within these damp 
caves, frightful spectres should terrify the rustic maids of this 
wild valley. No wonder they imagine that the giant Idris en- 
throned on his mountain chair shakes the rocky crags, or that 
the frantic shricks of Idwal are discerned by the peasants of 
Snowdonia, amid the awful storms which burst over their purple 
peaks. Why enumerate the idle phantasies so frequent in the 
romantic regions of the Dolgolly? Amid these grand displays 
of nature, the ignorant mind fired with rueful apprehensions, is 
very apt to conjure up beings from the world of spirits, and 
assign them fixed seats on earth. Association, training and 
false doctrine are fruitful sources of superstition. 

“ Lulled in the countless chambers of the brain. Our thoughts 
are linked by many a hidden chain. Awake but one, and lo! 
what myriads rise.” In many countries the credulity of the 
people has been engaged by artful impostors, to contribute to 
their own aggrandizement and self-exaltation. Thus the Lama 
among the Tartars, the pretended descendants of the sun amon 
the Natches, and that false prophet with the Arabs, exercise 
a despotism the most lasting and severe. These persuasions 
have too often deadened the sympathies, and annihilated the 
natural affections of mankind—yes armed the conqueror against 
his harmless victim, and imbrued the ‘parent’s handsin the blood 
of his offspring. Whenever we see a nation sunken in barbari- 

and ignorance, we are sure to find a spirit of superstition, 
and there above all other places are we to expect a continued 
scene of bloody rituals—an intriguing priesthood, and a down- 
trodden populace. Who has not observed how fearfully this 
assertion has been verified in those lands, where the morn of 
Civilization has scarcely dawned, or where heathenism reigns 
with undisputed sway. The northern Indian confiding in the 
faith of his fathers, beholds pictured before him in vivid colors 
the blest regions of Manitou. Even when stretched upon a bed 
of torture, + fancies that soft voices from that better land are 
welcoming him to those happy vales, where free from every 
mortal care, he can drink from the pure fountain of life, and 
revel in the enjoyment of pleasures which know no bound. The 
faithful Musselman in the agonies of death, feels assured that 
for him a way is laid open threugh the Koran, to those blest 
regions, where joy shall be forever constant—that his enraptured 

ze will dwell with delight upon the paradise of Mahomet, with 
its houris and bowers of amaranth, where all nature is brought 
near to heaven, and becomes one vast eden of pleasure. So 
thought Rodbrog and the Runic warriors who fought and died 
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in their country’s cause. Before the last tide of life had ebbed, 
they like the dying Trojans predicted the fall of their enemies, 
and listen to the sweet voice of Odin, who with his fair maidens 
beckons them to an entranceinto his heavenly temple. Happy, 
yet vain delusion! What is it that even now darkens the shores 
of India, or like a sable pall mantles the isles of the sea? Why 
became the favored land of Palestine a perfect Golgotha? What 
was it that nerved the arm of the Islamite to lay waste the vine- 
clad hills of Scio? Find we not a satisfactory response in the 
superstition and iniquity of mankind? Yet truly the world will 
eventually be delivered from this thraldom, and stand forth re- 
deemed—regenerated. Civilization and truth with their bene- 
ficial and benign influences, are even now extending with 
gigantic steps from pole to pole. Where they abide, delusions 
enter not. Crooked paths are made straight, and the Gordian 
knot of nature is known no more. TZ 





EDITOR’S TABLE. ° 


After much delay we usher the Monthly into existence with the usual 
amount of timidity and coyness befitting the occasion, and as this is the first 
of our literary doings that has obtained publicity, we implore a critical len- 
iency. If it be “ school boy’s trick unworthy praise,” if none are so char 
itable to do it reverence, let it in all kindliness pass to oblivion. However 
sincere the wish, we can scarely expect its consummation. Those whose 
“taste” has been cultivated by Blair and Whately and others, who are blisa- 
fully unconscious of the existence of such authors, cannot let such an oper. 
tunity as this go by without testing their attainments in “Criticism.” We 
request such to “hands off” and “fair play” is inevitable. Our Monthly 
has ae, bene sleeping nigh unto death, in the dim regions of possibilities, 
and we hope the narrowness of its escape from thence will meet with corres- 
ponding gratulations from its readers. “In short” we have been laboring 
under the influence of “ liabilities entirely of a pecuniary nature,” such ag 
those which trammeled the worthy abilities of the magnificent Macawber, 
and kept him on watch for an indefinite, something to “turn up,” such as 
prevented the Rev. Jack Lawson from erecting a pigeon-milk dairy, for the 
use of those who couldn’t get enough of the milk of human kindness and 
were starving through the indifference of an anonymous ancestry— ; even such 
was about to give “the Nassau” a “ free ticket” “for the up ‘trip only,” to 
the head waters of Salt River, which according to geographers rise in “Sleepy 
Hollow.” In olden times and in “rose colored novels” rescued beauty to 
victorious knight gives her heart and hand; so the Nassau is than for 
the exertions of her rescuers and is gratified as Mr. Skimpole was on such 
Occasions, to think that each of the rescuers will enjoy the luxury of generosity 
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and the complaisance which springs from praiseworthy actions. Our Vir 

ilian and other subscribers will bear in mind, that the descent to Avernus is 
Just as easy as slipping up on aniced pavement ; but to get up again, is a feat to 
whose difficulties pedestrians and backsliders will abundantly testify, and 
bearing in mind will we hope produce a “ferking over/’ If such a thing 
be conceivable, suppose “the Nassau” had taken its place “amongthe things 
that were ;” where then could or would incipient genius seek for the sym- 
pathy of communion ; and the imagination actually refuses to contemplate 
the inevitable moral and physical condition of the Barrackians: Incipient 
Genius would not sip the “nectared sweets of applause:” nor would the 
Barrackians even be aware of their perilous situation: of which we respect- 
fully notify them. From such shameful impossibilities we will proceed to 
something niore substantial. Our materials for a table are not so various or 
numerous as we had wished and to make the best ofa bad bargain we turn to 

THE SOPHOMORE’S SONG. 

This was evidently written in a state of high mental temperature, owing 
to adopt the suggestion of a friend, to the fact that Soph’s grade was not so 
Sair in height as strenuous plodding insinuated. 

“To be a slave to every Prof. in the nation” is a condition wholly repug- 
nant. to his ideas of freedom and if the results of this condition be 

“What the people call a liberal education” he concludes that there is a 
wide difference of opinion between him and that portion of his countrymen, 
and candidly confesses his inability to account for such a hallucination on 
their part. He asks with fierceness 

“Why study from the dawn of day till dark ? 
For what reward ?—a tutor’s smile, a paltry merit mark !” 
And in much anguish exclaims 

“Oh Jove! that lessons should be so hard and human skulls so thick.” 

We never knew before that Jove could mollify hard lessons or attenuate 
thick human skulls, but we say amen! and hope he will heed this pious 
ejaculation «and forthwith commence a series of craniological experiments on 
this poor Soph. To increase our sympathy, he gives the following list of his 
studies and how he gets through them. 

“ Adjectives, pronouns and verbs—Equations by the ream ; 

Till o’er my problems I fall asleep and work them out in a dream !” 
Wonderful truly. Read the Opium Eater and it will inform thee how to de 
velop thy dreaming faculty which seems of inestimable capabilities. 

Our “devil” here informs us that ‘we can no farther.” There are 
several contributions we intended to insert had our space permitted. 

To My Orp Coar, is a uice little piece tenderly recording the virtues that 
the old garment possessed. 

Tue Protocve ro Faruer-Ganver carries gladsome tidings to all youthful 
literateurs, 

*“ For the lone matron who with early hand, 

Tutored their infant Pegasi to stand, 

Hath found a mate: her children hail their dad, 

Henchforth through happy homes and fame’s domain shall wander 
Locked arm in arm Good Mother Goose and new fledged Father Gander.” 
To My Swegtneart, by a “Freshman” shows that Fresh have some 

sentimentality and delicacy of feeling, which however is flatly contradicted 
by the merciless ferocity with which they and the bed-bugs wage a mutu- 
ally exterminating war. 

Carlyle says “a grand merit is the brevity of every thing” and probably 
our “devils” information was providentially seasonable. 





EDITOR. 
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